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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE WEEKLY VISITANT. 


Notwithstanding the acknowledged ufflity of literary publications, they 
have generally had but little encouragement in this country. Those who 
have the necessary qualifications for conducting them, have generally en- 
gaged in more lucrative pursuits: or, have been compelled to abandon the 
undertaking, from defect of public patronage. For this reason, we are sen- 
sible of the possibility of a failure in our present attempt ; but are encouraged 
to make it, from a reliance on the taste and liberality of the American pub- 
lic. 

It has been remarked, that no day of a man’s life is so completely occu- 
pied, that no part of it has appeared tedious to him. If so, whatever prom- 
ises to furnish a rational amusement, is worthy the attention of every one. 
Mr. App1sow remarked, that few knew how to be idle and innocent at the 
same time ; and that, therefore, a man should increase the circle of his in- 
nocent amusements as much as possible. 

The belles-lettres furnish the greatest number of the most useful and ele- 
gant pleasures. Refinement, in manners and conversation, is the consequence 
of an acquaintance with them ; and where we have a knowledge of them, we 
are seldom at a loss for entertainment. 

Party politics will bé entirely excluded from the VistTanT, as there al- 
ready exists a sufficient number of political publications. Original Essays, 
moral and scientific, will fill a portion of our pages—we hope a large one ; 
and when extracts appear, they shall be from such works as are well writ- 
ten, and rarely in circulation, 

Our poetical department will, probably, for the most part, be filled by 
selections ; though, occasionally, we hope to present our readers with some 
original pieces. 

To write for the entertainment of others, requires more talents than falls 
to the lot of every one ; and the editor of this publication would be justly 
doubtful of his success, were not assistance promised him. Papers of this 
kind, we are sensible, depend, in a very considerable degree, on the com- 
munications of literary gentlemen for their support. And in addition to the 
assistance kindly offered us, we respectfully solicit, and will gratefully re- 
ceive, further aid. 

_» To the fair sex we look for a great portion of encouragement. We shal] 
use our best endeavors to renderour pages worthy the taste, for which they 
are so highly distinguished. 

The Visitant shall be frublished every Wednesday evening, and de- 


kivered at the dwellings of subscribers in town. To distant subscribers, it 
shall be forwarded as early as frossibdle. 


The price of the Visitant will b¢ two dollare fer annum, to be fiaid 
half yearly, in advance. 


A Title Page and Index wild de given @¢ the end of the year. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





FOR THE WEEKLY VISITANT. 


ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
No. I. 


Literature and science have never flourished in the infancy of nations. Men 
are then employed in procuring subsistence, and have no leisure to attend to 
the advancement of knowledge. As nations progress to maturity, some, hav- 
ing acquired the means of living without corporeal exertions, are enabled to 
attend to the cultivation of their minds. The progress of science, even after 
society arrives at this state, is for some time very slow, because few if they 
have leisure, have inclination for it ; those occupations which give wealth gen- 
erally destroying any relish for mental pleasures. 

In nations arrived at maturity the profession of letters is as much an em- 


ployment to procure subsistence as any other, and though it seldom leads: 


its members to wealth, the desire of fame incites them to aim at excellence 
in- their productions, But as the profession of an author is less productive of 
wealth, few would be induced to become the votaries of science, were any 
others at all times open to receive them. Now, in young countries, other em- 
ployments may always be obtained, and the essays of a writer are unsuccess- 


ful, because few have any relish for them. If poverty in old countries be - 


the lot of literary men, starvation would be in young nations. 

There are many ‘who write merely from a desire of fame ; and these con- 
stitute the highest class of writers. In infant nations, these are never found, 
as their works, were they most excellent, would neither be understood nor 
read. 

After the introduction of letters, various causes cooperate to retard their 
progress. In commercial nations it is most slow ; though one would think 
from their intercourse with other nations, they would make the most rapid 
advances jn all the arts and sciences. Every thing is within their reach ; but 
whether it is, that the desire of gain absorbs alj other passions, or from some 
unkown cause, it is certain that a nation purfly commercial, never arrives 
at any eminence inthem. Witness the Hollafders, whose commerce was for 
a long period the most extensive of any in the world, never produced above 
one or two men of eminence in any science, 

A distinction must be made between nations purely commercial, and those 
only partially so. In the latter the arts flourish more than in a nation either 
entirely commercial or agricultural, for men not employed in commerce may 
still, through the medium of it, obtain all the approved models of the other 
parts of the world, which an agricultural nation cannot, and which a commer- 
cial nation will not do. 

The American States have scarcely emerged from infancy, and accord- 
ing'y they have small claims to eminence in either sciences or arts. ‘The 
preductions of those geniuses, who have expatriated themselves, cannot be 
considered as American, as their means of improvement and encouragement 
in it, were given by foreign nations. But they furnish abundant proofs, that 
there is no deficiency of genius. 

The great attachment to commerce, discovered in the people of the United 
States, operated, no doubt to retard the progress of science. Our setllenients 


were entirely on the sea coast, and every hand wasinsome measureengaged 
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in trade. But this attachment which at first checked it, will now have a con- 

trary effect, as our settlements have advanced inland, and many, through 

the great increase of wealth, have the power to indulge in scientifiic pursuits. 
‘ ~~ se 


FOR THE WEEKLY VISITANT. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 

Upon a superficial view of these two words one might possibly be led to im- 
agine that they contained no difficult precept. But let him seriously consider 
them, and he will see that the knowledge of one’s self is not so easily obtained ; 
and that it is a study in which few are engaged, or which few consider as of 
any great importance. There are some, no donbt, who are ready to acknow- 
ledge, that “the proper study of mankind is man ;” and that the first thing 
towards obtaining a knowledge of man, is to learn to know themselves. 

Were people to take halfthe trouble to acquire a knowledge of themselves, 
that they do to gain a knowledge of others, it would not only be for their own 
benefit, but tend to the happiness of society. We should nct then hear them 
exclaiming so violently against the follies and vices of their neighbors, when 
perhaps, they were guilty of the same follies and vices themselves. 

He who is diligently engaged in studying himself, and endeavoring to dis- 
cover the foundation of all his actions, searching for the causes of his failings, 
and looking to the fountain from whence issues all his follies, is engaged in 
no unprofitable business. It is possible, however, that while thus examining 
himself, he may not be-entirely divested of prejudice, for it is natural tor all 
men to soften that in themselves which they consider as great vices in others. 
Such is the partiality of every one, that they always see the best side of the 
matter where themselves are implicated ; while they are too apt to put the 
worst construction on the failings of others. 

We have a striking instance of the forgetfulness of our own crimes in the 
history of David. When Nathan was sent to him witha parable, for the ex- 
press purpose of awakening in him an humiliating sense of his own iniquity, 
he had forgotten his crime, and in his indignation at the supposed crime of 
another, he declared that, “4s the Lord liveth the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely dic.”” Nor was it till Nathan emphatically told him, “ Zhou 
ert the man,” that he was penetrated with any just idea of his own misbe- 
havior, and the treachery of his own heart. Zz. 


MISCELLANY. 


HaPPINESS.—There are some subjects that are so enveloped in clouds, as 
you dissipate one, another overspreadsit. Of this kind are our reasonings con- 
cerning happiness, till we are obliged to cry out with the apostle, 7%ar it hath 
not entered into the heart of man to concetve in what it could consist, or how 
satiety could be prevented. Man seems formed for action, though the pas- 
sions aré seldom properly managed ; they are either so languid as not to serve 
as a spur, or else so violent, as to overleap all bounds. 

Every individual has its own peculiar trials ; and anguish, in one shape or 
other, visits every heart. Sensibility produces flights of virtne ; and curbed 
by reason, is on the brink of vice talking, and even thinking of virtue. 

Christianity can only afford just principles to govern the wayward feelings 
and impuises of the heart : every good disposition runs wild, ifnot transplar 
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ed into this soil ; but how hard is it to keep the heart diligently, though ¢on- 
vinced that the issues of life depend on it. 

It is very difficult to discipline the mind of a thinker or reconcile him to 
the weakness, the inconsistency of his understanding ; and a still more labe- 
rious task for him to conquer his passions, and learn to seek content, instead 
of happiness, Good dispositions, and virtuous propensities, without the light 
of the Gospel, produce eccentric characters : comet-like, they are always in 
extremes ; while revelation resembles the laws of attraction, and produces 
uniformity ; but too often is the attraction feeble ; and the light so obscured by 
passion, as to force the bewildered soul to fly into void space, and wander into 


confusion, Mrs. Woolstoncra/ft. 





Borany.—The early amusements of women are the circumstances that 
form their disposition and characters. What can be expected from the 
confinement, the agitations, and the passions of a card table ? How different 
the effect of contemplating nature in her most exquisite and most useful 
forms! It improves the heart as well as the taste ; and botany is the most 
elegant and best of all female amusements. 


Seen ee 


Hat¥.—There is something in this word truly captivating ; those who have 
known what it is to love, will not think the reflection too metaphysical. Sup- 
pose one is in want of any thing, which the other seeing, with earnestness 
says, take half of mine-—Take half !—What can convey a more endearing 
meaning ? Giving or offering the whole, would lose all its charms ; for, in 
such case, one might be apt to imagine that the offerer either wishes to get 
rid of it, or is indifferent about it. 


Seeman 


On oLp AGE—~4n Extract, worthy the attention of the Young.—They 
who are early accustomed to réading, reflection, and rational amuse- 
ments, will find themselves enabled to render the winter of their days calm 
and pleasant. Music, drawing, and dancing, form a pleasing part of a lady’s 
education. Perhaps nothing has more power to quell tumultuous passions, te 
relieve the mind, and harmonize the soul, than music. 

‘« Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
“ To soften rocks, or bend a/ knotted oak.” 

And as the inimitable Qhakespeare beautifully says, 

‘© The man that hath no music in himself, 
‘** Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
‘‘ Js fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

They who possess the beautiful art of drawing from nature, cannot well 
experience that dul] vacuity too often attendant on minds uninformed. Te 
them the shades of autu;n, the mellow tints which nature at that seasor 
throws over her declining charms, have equal power to please with the 
blooming verdure of cheerful spring, ‘The ruin over which she has cast her 
darkest gloom, the craggy rock or the distant blue hills, the humble cottage 
or the rustic spire that peeps above the grove ; these fill the mind with agree- 
able sensations. —The heart that can be thus amused, cannot, I think, be ei- 
ther vicious or il: employed. but the first great pleasure of human life, 
which improves while it delights, is that of reading : tothat-every other a- 
musement must yield ; it is that which expands the soul, enlarges the ideas, 
ariteaches us to see men anti Manners in the most pleasing paint of view. Does 
tne pious and afflicted mind require comfort and consclation ’ Lef it peruse 
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the writings of our most eminent Divines, and it must feel soothed and re- 
lieved, By history we learn the manners of other nations ; and while we give 
the sons of Rome their due applause, pay the tribute of a tearto Africa's 
dark race, and while we contemplate the magnificence of an Asiatic monarch, 
pity the needy wretch who treads the burning sands of Arabia. Does the 
mind seek amusement by lighter studies ? Poetry must charm and delight. 
Had every one in their youth been taught to look upon reading as their great- 
est source of pleasure, there would not be so many contemptible beings, who 
in their grand climacteric expose themselves to the pity of the thinking, and 
the ridicule of the inconsiderate. 





Pass1on.—Two Gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, who was 
very choleric, happened to be mounted on a high-mettled horse. The horse 
grew a little troublesome, at which the rider became very angry, and whip- 
ped and spurred him with great fury. The horse, almost as wrong-headed 
as his master, returned his treatment by kicking and plunging. The compan- 
ion, concerned for the danger, and ashamed of the, folly of his friend, said te 
him coolly, “Be quiet, be guiet, and shew yourself the wiser of the two.” 





When flatterers compliment men for virtues that are the very reverse ef 
their characters ; they remind me of the story of a little boy, who was apt te 
tell people of any remarkable defect in their persons. One day, a gentleman 
who had an extraordinary large nose, being to dine with the boy’s parents, 
his mother charged him not to say any thing of the gentleman’s large nose.— 
When he arrived the child started at him, and then turning to his mother, 
said—‘*Mamma, what a pretty Uiftle nose that gentleman has.” 





In a mixed company, one of the party happened to megRion Dr. Frank- 
lin’s acquaintance with electricity, a young gentleman less distinguished by 
literary than foltte knowledge, very sagely observed that for his part he was 
‘a stranger to both the gentlemen ; but ifone was a Doctor and the other 
his acquaintance he could not approve of the vulgar way in which their 
names were mentioned : It would be more genteel to call them Dr. Francis 
Liun, and Mr. Alexander Tricity.” 

—_—=—ap 5° @ - : 4 


SELECTED POETRY. 


ODE ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 
BY SOUTHEY. 
Come melancholy Moralizer—coine ! 
Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath ; 
With me engarland now 
The SEPULCHRE oF Time ! 


Come moralizer, to the funeral song ! 

I pour the dirge of the Departed Days ; 
For well the funeral song 
Befits this solemn hour. 


But hark ; even now the merry bells ring round 
With clamorous joy to welcome in this day, 

This consecrated day 
‘To micth and indoience. 
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Mortal! whilst Fortune with benignant hand 
Fills to the brim thy cup of happiness, 
Whilst her unclouded sun 
Illumes thy summer day, 


Canst thou rejoice—rejoice that time flies fast ? 
That night shall shadow soon thy summer sun ? 
That swift the stream of years 
Rolls to Eternity ? 


If thou hast wealth to gratify each wish, 

If Power be thine, remember what thou art— 
Remember thou art Man, 
And Death thine heritage ! 


Hast thou known Love? Does Beauty's better sun 
Cheer thy fond heart with no capricious smile, 
Her eye all eloquence, 
Her voice all harmony ? 


Oh state of happiness ! hark how the gale 
Mourns deep and hollow o’er the leafless grove! 
Winter is dark and cold— 
Where now the charms of Spring! 


Say’st thou that Fancy paints the future scene 

In hues too sombrous ? that the dark-stol’d Maid 
With stern and frowning front 
Appals the shuddering soul ? 


And would’st thou bid me court her fairy form 
When, as she sports her in some happier mood, 
Her many colour’d robes 
Dance varying to the sun ? 


Ah vainly does the Pilgrim, whose/long road 

Leads o’er the barren mountain’sstorm-vex’d height 
With anxious gaze survey 
The fruitiul far-off vale. 


| 


Oh there are those, who love the pensive song, 
To whom all sounds of mirth are dissonant ! 
There are, who at this hour 
Will love to contemplate ! 


For hopeless sorrow hails the.lapse of time, 
Rejoicing; when the fading orb of day 

is sunk again in night, 

That one day more is gone. 


And he, who bears afflictions heavy load 
With patient piety, well pleas’d he knows 
The world a pilgrimage, 
The Grave the inn of rest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Laws of Massachusetts. 

Manning and Loring, No. 2, Cornhill Boston, have lately published for.the 
Commonwealth, in three large royal octavo volumes, containing the Private 
and Special Statutes of Massachusetts, from 1780to 1805. With an Appen- 
dix, containing, such Statutes, of the above description, passed before 1780, 
as are referred to in Acts passed since; and including the temporary Acts 
made perpetual March 7th, 1805, 











Cahtives in Tripoli. 

Dr. Cowdery has it in contemplatien to publish a pamphlet or small vol- 
ume, tobe intitled “The American Captives in Tripoli, containing the partic- 
ulars of the capture of the Philadelphia frigate—a general description of 
Tripoli, with the adjacent country, its curiosities, &c. and a sketch of the 
customs and manners of its inhabitants—to which will be added, the journal 
at full length, kept during his captivity, and an appendix containing the 
treaties and general relation between the United States and the Barbary pow- 
ers.” Some accurate views and drawings will be attached to the work. 
Palance. 

Preparing for the press, a and will be published early in the spr ing, in one 
close-printed volume, The Spirit of the Public Journals : Being an impartial 

selection of the best or iginal Poetry, Essays, &c. which have appeared in the 
newspapers of the United States during the year 1805. 
Baltimore Evening Post. 








It appears that a subscription is carrying on in Germany towards the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of that illustrious Reformer, Martin Lu- 
ther. The last amount advertized was 15,510 rix dollars. -Various engrav- 
ed designs on this subject. by different artists, are circulated. The attention 
of the Continent has been lately called to the memory of this remarkable per- 
son, by a prize offered by one of the F oreign Universitics, for the best Essay 
on the Influence of the Reformation upon Europe. Of this Essay, two English 
translations have appeared. London paper. 

Swimming Machine. 

A few days since an experiment was made at Brighton of a Swimming Ma- 
chine, invented by Baron Luttendorff; his Roval Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and a number of persons of distinction, were present. ‘The experi- 
ment was tobe tried by a gentieman who could not swim ; the Prince, there- 
fore, selceted for that purpose his Adjutant Baron Esen, who, though he was 
plunged i in the course of half an hour several times into the w: ater, delivered, 
on his coming out, to the Prince a written paper, pertectly dry, which had heen 
concealed in a recess of the machine. The experiment succee ded beyond what 
could have been conceived, and was tie admiratioon of all the spectators, 
The whole of the machine weighs nine pounds, and occufies but a very small 
space of room. A person may take provision tor two days with him, and he 
has at all times the power of either reclining or standing erect in the water 
London paper. 





Bait to catch Guile. 

There has recently been hawked about in Connecticut, a story that a child 
born at Windsor, on the 3d ult. when only three hours old, spoke ond predict- 
ed, that the residue of the month of December, would be pleasant, but that 
by the 10th of Jan. the snow would be seven feet on a level on the ground, and 
that on that day, Hartford, Weathersfield, Windsor, anda part of Suffield 
would be destroyed by an carthquake 
Extract of a letter from C. Martin, esy. Postmaster at “ior fees Erie 

county, toa gentleman tn Lan aster, dated De: 

Judson and Isaac Farren, are just returned from Detroit. Tl hey bring bi 7 
news from that place—that the Indians are gathering m ‘orce and thre 
en Detroit with a second conflagration. Th people are in arog d t aigrm, =e 
turning out to arms in every direction. ‘la. Raf. 
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DEDICATION. ° 

This day the new Baptist Meeting-House, in this town, built of brick, was 
Dedicated to the service of God. An appropriate and pathetic Sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bou.es, from Ist of Kings, 28th and part of 29th, 
“Yet have thou resect unto the prayer of thy servant, end to hie suprfilica- 
tion, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the cry and to the prayer, which thy 
servant firayeth before thee to-day: That thine eyes may be often toward 
this house night and day, eventoward the filace of which thou hast said, My 


name shall be there. We have not time to give a more particular account 
ef the solemnities in this number. 


ORDINATION. 
At Boston, this day, the Rev. Charles Lowell, to the pastoral care of the 
West-Boston Church and Society in that town. 


MARRIAGES. 
At Beverly, Mr. William Woodbury to Miss Sally Pousland.—Mr. Richard 
M‘Collester, of Salem, to Miss Sally Shelden, of Beverly. 
In this town, Mn Andrew M d to Miss Sally Gray. 


DEATHS. 

At Bolton, Con. Elizur Strong, aged 17, son of A. and M. Strong ; being the 
téth child they have buried. 

At Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, aged 28. Mrs. Elizabeth Love, aged 71. 
Mrs. Mindwell Hastings, aged 32. 

At Marblehead, Dea. Samuel Gatchel, aged 59—author of the piece on the 
dark day. 

At Beverly, Mrs. Elizabeth Goodridge, aged 48, wife of Mr. Samuel G. 

In this town, Mr. William Gray, sen. aged 78. Mrs. Margaret Adams, 
aged 24, wife of Mr. Amos Adams. Mrs. Martha Foot, aged 24, wife of Mr. 
Caleb Foot. Mr. Thomas Nichols, aged 60. Mr. Joseph Grafton, aged 17. 








DROW NED. 
A late London paper, after mentioning that a violent hurricane had just 
happened, observes, that many persons were taken off their legs, and that 
John Franks, a centinel, near Plymouth dock, was blown off, with his great 


coat and musket into the Tamar, (only a distance of a mile or so) and was 
drowned ! 


—_—mmp -- @D - > a 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

}7 At-the opening of a new year, and the commencement of this Misce!- 
lany, the Editor respectfully presents his readers with the comp#iments of the 
season, and assures them, that his endeavors to contribute to their happiness 
shall not be wanting. 

We at first p d to issue the Visitant on Saturdays, but by the advice 
of several of our friends, we are induced to publish it on Wednesdays. Should 
we, however, find it more agreeable to a majority of our subscribers to re- 
ceive it on Saturday, we will alter the time of publication. 

Subscribers to the VistTantT who do not receive their papers, will please 
to direct where they shall be sent. 

The best acknowledgement we can make to Correspondents is the inser- 
tion of their favors. 

“Q.R.” is inadmissible. We view private character in too sacred a light 
for the sport of the satirist. 

Several favors which came too late for this number, will be attended to. 
Dre ebro pie pepo pic +pic pies bie sre sre de otfaotde othe mt de-ote ois -otfe-otde otitis 

: PUBLISHED BY HAVEN POOL, 
Dir: tly west of the Tower of Dr. Prince’s Meeting-House. 
COMMUNICATIONS THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


Urnamental and other PRINZING correctly executed. 
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* Be thou the first our efforts to befriend ; 
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SECOND EDITION. 





Satem—Wednesday Evening, Fanuary 1, 1806. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE, 
EEKLY VISITANT. 


Notwithstanding the bhi utility of literary publications, they 
havé generally had but little encouragement in this ¢ountry.' Those who 
hove the necessary qualificatic ms for conducting them, have fenerally enpra- 
ged in more Seenations pursuits : : or, have been compelled to abandon the 
undertaking, from defect of public patronage. [or this reason we are sen- 
sible of the } DOs ssibility of a failure in our present attempt ; but are encouraged 
to make it, from a reliance on the tasté and liberality af the American pub- 
lic. , 
It has been remarked, that no day of a° man’s life is so comple tely occu- 
pied, that no part of it has appeared tedious to him. If so, whatever prom¢ 
ises to furnish a rational amusement, is worthly the attention of every one. 
Mr. Appison remarked, that few ine w how to be idle and innocent at the 
same time ; and that, therefore, a man should increasé* the circle of his in- 
nocent amusements as much as possible. 

The beiles-iettres furnish the greatest number of the most useful and ele- 
gant pleasures. Refinement, in manners and conversation, isthe consequence 
of an acquaintance with them ; and where we havea knowledge of them 
are seldom at aloss for enter tal inmeént. 

Party politics will be entirely excluded from the VistTaNnT, as there al- 
ready exists a sufficient number of political publicatie bs. Original Essays, 
moral and scientific, will fill a portion of our pages—we hope a 
and when extracts appear they shall be from such works as 
ten, and rarely in circulation. 

Our poetical department will, probably; for the most part, be filled by 
selections ; though, ‘occasionally, we hope to present our readers with some 
original pieces. 
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To write for the entertainment o of others, requires more talents than faljs 
to the lot of every one ; arid the editor of this publication wonld be ae Ss 
doubtful of his success, were not assistance promised him. - Papers of this 
Kind, we are sensible, depend, in a very considerable degree, on the coma, 
munications of literary gentiem an for their support. And in addi ion. to the 


assistance kindly offered us, WE respectfully solicit, sol will gratefully receife, 
further aid. 

To the fair sex we look for 2 great portion of encouragement’? We shall 
use our best endeavors to render our pages worthy the taste, dorwhich they 
are so highly distinguished. 

CONDITIONS. | 

The Visttant shall be pubashed every Wednesday evening, end de- 

livered at the dwellings of sub eribens in sown. To distant .subecrié it 


~~ are 


shall be forwarded as early as fiassible. OF 

The firtce of the VisitTantT wll be two dollars fer annum, te ve Ail 
half yearly, in advance. 

A Title Page and Index willbe given at the end of the year 
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ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
No. I. 


Literature and science have never flourished in the infancy of nations. 





Men are then employed in procuring subsistance, and have no leisure to attené 


to the advancement of knowledge. As nations progress to maturity, some, 
having acquired the means of living without corporeal exertions, are enabled 
to attend to the cultivation of their minds. The progress of science, even after 
society arrives at this state, is for some time very slow, because few if they 
have leisure, have inclination for it; ‘those occupations which give wealth gen- 
erally destroying any relish for mental pleasures. 

In nations arrived at maturity the profession of letters isas much an em~ 
ployment to. procure subsistence as any other, and though it seldom leads 
iis members to.wealth,:the-disire of fame. incites them to:aim at excellence 
in their productions. But as the profession of an author is less productive of 
wealth, few Wotild’ be induced to become the votaries of science, were any 
others at all times open to receive them. Now, in young countries, other em- 
ploy ments may always be obtained, and the essays ofa writer are unsuccess- 
fl, because few have any relish for them. If poverty in old’ countries be 
the lot of literary men, starvation would be in young nations. 

“There are mahy who write merely from a desire of fame ; and these con- 
stitute the highest class of writers. In infant nations, these are never found, 
as their work8, were they most exceilent, would neither be understood nor 
read. 

After the introduction of letters, various causes cooperate to retard their 
progress. In commercial nations it is most slow ; though one would think 
from their intercourse with other nations, they wound make the most rapid 
advances in all the arts and sciences. very thing is within their reach ; but 
whether it is, that the desire of gain absorbsyall other passions, or from some 
unknown cause, it is certain that a nation pyrely commercial, never arrives 
at-any eminence in them. Witness the Hollanders, whose commerce was for 

a long-period the most extensive of any in the world, never ffroduced above 
one or two men of eminence in any science. : 

‘A ‘distinction must be made between nations purely commercial, and those 
only partailly so. In the latter the arts flourish more than in a nation either 
entirely commercial or agricultural, for men not empicyed Incommerce may 
sfill, throngh the Medium of it, obtain all the approyed models of the other 
parts of the world; which an agricultural nation cannot, and which 4 com- 
mercial nation will not do, 

The American States have scarcely emerged from infancy, and accord- 


“ingly they have small claims to eminence in either sciences or arts. The 


productions of those geniuses, who have expatriated themselves, cannot be 
considered as American, as their means of-improvement and encourrgement 
in it, were given by foreign nations, Butthey furnish abundant proofs, that 
ihere is no deficiency of genius, 

Thé great attachment to commerce, discovered in the pedsle of the United 
States, operated,.no,doubtto retard.the progress of science. Our settlements 
were entirely on the sea coast, and every hand was in some measure engaged 
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in trade. But this attachment which at first checked it, will now have a con- 
trary effect, as oursettlements have advanced in land, and many through 
the great increase of weath, haye the power to indulge in scientific pursuits. 


FOR THE WEEKLY VISITANT. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 


‘Upon a superficial view of these two words one might possibly be led to 
imagine that they contained nodifficult precept. But let him seriously .consid- 
er them, and he will see that the knowledge of one’s self is not so easily obtain- 
ed; and that it is a study in which feware engaged, or which few consideras 
of any great importance. There are some, no doubt, who are ready to acknow- 
"ledge, that “the proper study of mankind is man ;”’ and that the first thing 
towards obtaining a knowledge of man, is to learm to know themselves. 

Were people to take half the trouble to acquire a knowledge of themselves, 
that they do to gain a knowledge of others, it would not only be for their own 
benefit, but tend to the happiness of society. We should not then hear them 
exclaiming so violently against the follies and vices of their neighbors, when 
perhaps, they were guilty of the same follies and vices themselves. 

He who is dilligently engaged in studying himself, and endeavoring to dis- 
cover the foundation of all his actions, searching for the causes of his faillings, 
and looking to the fountain from whence issues all his follies, is engaged in 
no unprofitable business. It is possible, however, that while thus examining 
himself, he may not be entirely divested of prejudice, for it is natural for all 
men to soften that in themselves which they consider as great vices in others. 
Such is the partialty of every one, that they always see the best side of the 
matter where themselves are implicated ; while they are too apt to put the 
worst construction on the failings of others. 

We have a striking instance of the forgetfulness of our own crimes in the 
history of David. When Nathan was sent to him with a parable, for the ex- 
press purpose of awakening in him an humiliating sense of his own iniquity, 
he had forgotten his crime, and in his indignation at the supposed crime of 
another, he declared that, *““4s the Lord liveth the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die.” Nor was it till Nathan emphatically told him, “Zhou 
art the man,” that he was penetrated with any just idea of his own misbe- 
havior, and the treachery of his own heart. y 


SLI L LS > ED ED o> TS Cr Ca CQ - Caaual wales 
- MISCELLANY. 


PAW 
Happiness.—There are some subjects that are so enveloped in clouds, ds 


you dissipate one, another overspreads it. Of this kind are our reasonings 
concerning happiness, till we are obliged to cry out with the apostle, That it 
. hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive in what it could consist, 
or how satiety could be prevented. Man seems formed for action, tho’ the 
passions are seldom properly managed ; they are either so languid as not to 
_ serve as a spur, orelse so violent, as to ovérleap all bounds. 

Every individual has its own peculiar trials ; and anguish, in one shape or 
other, visits every heart. Serisibility produces flights of virtue ; and curbed 
by reason, is on the brink of vice talking, and even thinking of virtue. 

- Christianity can only afford just principles to govern the wayward feelings 
and impulses of the heart ; every good disposition zuns wild, if not transplant- 
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ed into this soil ; but-how hard is it to keep the-heart diligently, though con- 
vinced that the issues of life depend on it. 

It is very difficult to discipline the mind of a thinker or reconcile him to 
the weakness, the inconsistency of his understanding ; and a still more labo- 
rious task for him to conquer hus passions, and learn to seek content, instead 
of happiness. Good dispositions, and virtuous propensities, without the light 
of the Gospel, produce excentric characters: comet-like, they are always in 
extremes; while revelation resembles the laws of attraction, and produces 
uiformity ; but too often is the attraction feeble and the light so obscured by 
passion, as to force the bewildered soul to fly into void space, and wander 


into confusion. Mrs. Woolstoncraft. 


77 . 


Botany.—The early amusements of women are the circumstances that 
form their disposition and characters. What can be expected from the 
confinement, the agitations, and the passions of acard table? How different 
the effect of contemplating nature in her most exquisite and most useful 


forms! It improves the heart as well as the taste; and botany is the most 
elegant and best of all female amusements. 





Ha.r.—There is something in this word truly captivating ; those who have 
known what it is to love, will not think the reflection too metaphysical. Sup - 
pose one is in want of any thing, which the other seeing, with earnestness 
says, take haif of mine—Take half /—What can convey a more endearing 
meaning? Giving or offering the whole, would lose all its charms; for, in 
that case, one might be apt to imagine that the offerer either wishes to get 
rid of it, or is indifferent about it, 





On OLD AGE—An Extract, worthy the attention of the Young.—They 
who are early accustomed to reading, reflection, and rational amusements, 
will find themselves enabled to render the winter of their days calm and 
pleasant. Music, drawing, and dancing, form a pleasing part of a lady’s ed- 
ucation. Perhaps nothing has more power to quell tumultuous passions, to 
relieve the mind, and harmonize the soul, than music. 

“ Music-hath charms to sooth¢ a savage breast, 
** Lo soiten rocks, or bend a Knotted oak.” 
And as the inimitable Shakespeare beautifully says, 


** The-fnan that hath no music in himself, 
** Nor is not moved with concord of sweet ’sounds, 
‘“¢ Is fit for treasons stratagemis, and spoils.” 


They who possess the beautiful art of drawing from nature, cannot well 
experience that dull vacuity too often attendant on minds uninformed. To 
them the shades of autumn, the mellow tints which nature at that season 
throws over her declining charms, have equal power to please with the 
blooming verdure of cheerful spring. ‘Fhe ruin over which she has cast her 
darkest gloom, the craggy rock or the distant blue hill, the humble cottage 
or the rustic spire that peeps above the grove ; these fill the mind with agree-' 
able ‘sensations—The heart that can be thus amused, cannot, I think, be ei- 
ther vicious or ill employed. But the first great pleasure of human life,’ 
which improves while it delights, is that of reading: to that every other a- 
musement must yield: ic is that which expands the soul, enlarges the ideas, 
and teaches us to see men and manners in the most pleasing point of view. 
Does the pious and afflicted mind require comfort and consolation? Let it pe- 
ruse the writings of our most eminent Divines, and it must feel soothed and 
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relieved. By history we learn the manners of other nations ; and while we 
give the sons of Rome their due applause, pay the tribute of atear to Africa’s 
dark race, and while we contemplate the magnificence ofan Asiatic monarh, 
pity the needy wretch who treads the burning sand of Arabia. Does the 
mind seek amusement by lighter studies? Poetry must charm-and delight. 
Had every one in their youth been taught to look upon reading as their great. 
est source of pleasure, there would not be so many contemptible beings, who 
in their grand climacteric, expose themselves to the pity of the thinkiug, and 
the ridicule of the inconsiderate. 

Pass10n.—Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, who was 
very choleric, happened to be mounted on a high-mettled horse. The horse 
grew a little troublesome, at which the rider became very angry, and whip- 
ped and spurred him with great fury. The horse, almost as wrong-headed 
as his master, returned his treatment by kicking and plunging. The compan - 
jon, concerned for the danger, and ashamed of the folly of his friend, said to 
him coolly, ““Be guiet, be quiet, and shew yourself the wiser of the two.” 





When flatterers compliment men for virtues that are the very reverse of 
their characters, they remind me of the story of a little boy, who was apt to \ 
tell people of any remarkable defect in their persons. One day, a gentleman 
who had an extraordinary large nose, being to dine with the boy’s parents, 
his mother charged him not to say any thing of the gentieman’s large nose.— 
When he arrived the child stared at him, and then turning to his mother, 
said—“Mamma, what a pretty /ittle nose that gentleman has.” 





In a mixed company, one of the party happened to mention Dr. Frank- 
lin’s acquaintance with electricity, a young gentleman less distinguished ‘by 
literary than frolite knowledge, very sagely observed that for his part he was 
“a stranger to both the gentlemen; but if one was a Doctor and the other 
his acquaintance he could not approve of the vu/gar way in which their 
names were mentioned: It would be more genteel to call them Dr. Francis 
Linn, and Mr. Alexander Tricity.” 


——m> GD DO 


SELECTED POETRY. 


ODE ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 
BY SOUTHEY. 
Come melancholy Moralizer—come ! 
Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath ; 
With me engarland now 
The SEPULCHRE OF TIME! 


Come moralizer, to the funeral song ! 

I pour the dirge of the Departed Days ; 
For well the funeral song 
Befits this solemn hour. 


But hark ! even now the merry bells ring round 

With clamorous joy to welcome in this day, 
This consecrated day 

To mirth and indolence. 
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Mortal! whilst Fortune with benignant hand 
Fills to the brim thy cup of happiness, 
‘Whilst her unclouded sun 
Tilumes thy summer day, 


Canst thou réjoice—rejoice that time flies fast ? 
Phat ni ht shall shadow soon thy summer sun ? 
hat swift the stream of years Seay eee 
_ Rolls to Eternity ? 


Tf thou hast wealth to gratify each wish, 

“tf Power be thine, remember what thou art— « 
Remember thou art Man, eure 
And Death thine heritage ! 


‘Mast thou known Love ? Does Beauty’s better sun 

Cheer thy fond heart with no capricious smile, 
Her eye all eloquence, ony 
Her voice all harmony ? ) 


- Qi state of happiness !. hark how the gale 
“Mourns deep and hollow o’er the leafless grove ! -y 
« Wiuter is dark and cold 
. Where now the charms of Spring ! 


Oa Say'st thou that Fancy paints the future scene 
In hues too sombrous? that the dark-stol’d Maid 
‘With stern and frowning front 
-Appals the shuddering soul ? ¥ 


And, would’st thou bid me court her fairy form 


- When, asshe sports her in some happier mood, 
_ Her many colour’d robes 


Dance varying to the sun 
Ah vainly does the Pilgrim, Zz] long road 
Leads o’er the barren mountain’s storm-vex’d height 


With anxious gaze survey ao 
The frvitiul far-off vale. sii 


Oh there are those, who love the pensive song, 
To whom all sounds of mirth are dissonant ! 
There are, who at this hour 
Will love to contemplate ! 


For hopeless sorrow hails the lapse of time, 
Rejoicing, when the fading orb of day ‘ 

Is sunk again in night, 

That one day more is gone. 


And he, who bears afflictions heavy load 
With patient piety, well pleas’d he knows 


The world a pilgrimage, 
The Grave the Inn,of rest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


| Laws.of Massachusetts. yr 
Manning & Loring, No. 2, Cornhill, Boston, have lately published for the 
Commonwealth, in three large royal octave volumes, containing the Private 
and Special Statutes of Massachusetts, from 1780.to 1805. With an Appenr 
dix, containing, such Statutes, _of the above description, passed before 1780, 
as are referred to in Acts; passed since ; and including the temporary Acts 
made perpetual March 7th, 1805. 


Captives in Tripoii. 

Dr. Cowdery has it.in contemplation to publish a pamphlet, or small yvol- 
ume, to be intitled ““The American Captivesin Tripoli, contaitiing tic particé 
ulars of the capture of the Philadeiphia frigate—a general description of 
Tripoli, with the adjacent country, its curiosities, &c. anda sketch of the 
customs and manners of its inhabitants—-to which will be added, the Journal 
at full length, kept during his captivity. and an appendix containing thé 
treaties and general relation between the United States and the Barbary pew- 
ers.” Some accurate views and drawings will be attached to the work. 

— io. { Balance. 

Preparing for thé press, and will be published early in the spring, in one 
close-printed volume, Zhe Spirit of the Public Journals: Being animpartial 
selection of the best origina] Poetry, Essays, &c. which have appeared in the 
newspapers of the United States during the year 1805. | 

{Baltimore Evening Post. 











It appears that a subscription is carrying on in Germany towards the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of that illustrious Reformer, Martin Lu- 
ther. The last amount advertized was 15,510 rix dollars. Various engrav- 
ed designs ofi this subject, by different artists, are circulated, .The attention 
cf the Continent has been lately called to the memory of this remarkable per- 
son, by a prize offered by one of the Foreign Universities, for the best Essay 
on the Influence of the Reformation upon Europe. Of this Essay, two English 
translations have appeared. London papier. 





. ; Swimming Machine. . 

A few days since an experiment was made at Brighton of a Swimming Ma- 
chine, invented by Baron Luttendorff; his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and a number of persons of distinction, were present. The experi- 
ment was to be tried by a gentleman who could not swim ; the Prince, there- 
fore, selected for that purpose his Adjutant Baron Eszn, who, though he was 
plunged in the course of half‘an our séveral times into the water, delivered, 
on his coming out, to the Prince a written paper, perfectly dry, which had been 
concealed ina recess of the machine. The experiment succeeded beyond what 
could have been conceived, and was the admiration of all the spectators. 
The whole of the machine weighs nine pounds, and occupies but a very small 
space ofrcom. A person may take provision for two days with him, and he 
has at all times the power of either reclining or standing erect in the watér. 
London faafer. 





Bait to catch Gulls. ° 
There has recéntly been hawked about in Connecticut, a story that a child 
born at Windsor, on the 3d ult. when only three hours old, spoke and predict- 
ed, that the residue of the month of December would be pleasant, but that 


: by the 10th of Jan. the snow would be seven feet ona level on the ground, and 


that on that day, Hartford, Weathersfield, Windsor, and a part- of Suffield 
would be destroyed by an earthquake. 





Extract of a letter from C. Martin, esq. Postmaster-at Waterford, Erie 


county, to agentlemanin Lancaster, dated Dec. 5. 

Judson and Isaac Farren, are just retuned from Detroit. They bring bad 
news from that place—that the Indians are gathering in force, and threat- 
en Detroit with a second conflagration. -The people are in great alarm, and 
turning out to arms in every direction. Phila. fafu 
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: pity . ». DEDICATION. 

This day the new Baptist Meeting-House in this town, built of brick, was 
Dedicated to the service of God. An appropriate and pathetic Sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Borres, from the following text—Yer have thou 
resfiect unto the prayer of thy servant,and to his suhflication, O Lord my 
God, to hearken unto'the ery and to the prayer, which thy servant prayeth 
before thee'to-day : That thine eyes may be ofien toward this house night 
and ‘day, even toward the filace of which thou hast said, My name shall be 
there. We have not time to give a more particular account of the solemni- 
ties in this number. | 


: ORDINATION. | 
At Boston, this day, the Rev!'Charles Lowell, to the pastoral care of the 
West-Boston Church and Sociéty in that town. 





MARRIAGES. 
At Bevetly, Mr: Williatn Woodbury to Miss Satly Pousfand.—Mr. Richard 
M’Collester, of Salem, to Miss Sally Shélden, 6f Beverly. 
~ In this town, Mr. Andréw Mansficld to Miss Sally Gray. 





ia | ' DEAPHS. 

At Bolton, Con. Elizur Strong, #ged 17, son of A.and M.Strong ; being the 
14th child they have buried. . 

‘At ‘Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, aged 28. “Mrs. Elizabeth Love, aged 71. 
Mrs. Mindwell Hastings, aged 32. 

- At Marblehead, Dea. Samuel Gatchel, aged 59—author of the piece on the 
dark day. | 
~VAt Beverly,Mrs. Elizabeth Goodridge, aged 48, wife of Mr. Samuel G. 

In this town,’ Mr. William Gray, sén. ‘dged 78. Mrs. Margaret Adams, 
aged324, wife of Mr. Amos Adams. Mis. MarthaFoot' aged 24, wife of Mr. 
Caleb Foot. ‘Mr)“Thommas Nichols, aged’ 60. Mr. Joséph Grafton, aged 17. 





. DROW NED. 

A late London paper, after. mentioning that a violent’ harricane had just 
happetied, observes that many persons were taken off their legs, and that 
John Franks, a centiuel, near Plymouth dock, was blown off, with his great 
coat and musket into the Tamar, (only the distance ofa m/e or so) and was 
drowned ! 

att FOE BSG 5 


TO READERS AND SW a 





i At the opening of the new year, and the commencement of this Miscel- 
lany, the Editor respectfully presents his readers with thecompliments of the 
season, and assures them, that his endeavors to contribute td their happiness 
shall not be wanting. | 

We at first proposed to issue the Visitant on Saturdays, but by the advice 
of several of our friends, we are induced to publish it on Wednesdays. Should 
we, however, find it more agreeabale to a majority of our subscribers to re- 
ceive it on Saturday, we will alter the time of publication. 

Subscribers to the Visitanr who do not receive their papers will please 
to direct where they shall be sent. che ag 

The best acknowledgement we can make to Correspondents is the inser- 
toin of their favours. 

“Q. R.’¥is inadmissible, We view private character in too sdcred a light, 
for the sport of the satirist. 

Several favours which came too late for this number will be attended to. 








PUBLISHKD BY HAVEN POOL. 
Directly west of the Tower of Dr. Prince’s Meeting-House. 
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